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only, at this stage, "beginning to have a glimpse of"
the strict procedure of science. He knew less mathe-
matics after the age of forty than Descartes was taught
at school; and never all his life and with all his perti-.
nacious labour was he able to work as far into the science
as Descartes had gone before the age of twenty.

Upon the third journey, another new subject has
possession of his mind. Day and night he is haunted by
the idea of Motion in nature. Whether he sails, drives,
or rides, there motion is for ever meeting his eye, engag-
ing his thought, and offering itself as the clue to the
mystery of the varied universe.1 The point not clear is,
when he first seriously conceived that there was a mys-
tery to solve, and that he might solve it. That for some
time back he had had a general interest in questions of
philosophy may be supposed: he could not have been
about Bacon without acquiring some such" interest, while
his sudden" passion for scientific demonstration and his
attention to mental facts (disclosed in the letter above
quoted) imply at least so much. We are even told by
himself how the general interest was turned into personal
concern and active pursuit,2 One day, when he was in a
company of learned men, and mention was made of sensa-:
tioii, he heard some one ask, with a kind of contempt,
what sense was. No answer being forthcoming, he was
struck that men who prided themselves on their superior
wisdom should not understand the nature of their own
senses, and from that time he often pondered the matter.
Then it came into his head that, if bodies and their in-
ternal parts were at perfect rest,, or were moved always

1 <Vit. carm. exp.' (L./l p. Ixxxix).
2<Vita'(k, i. p. xx).